CHAPTER IV.

RESTORATION OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE.

IT was towards Rome as their ecclesiastical capital that
the thoughts and hopes of the men of the sixth and
seventh centuries were constantly directed. Yet not from
Rome, feeble and corrupt, nor on the exhausted soil of
Italy, was the deliverer to arise. Just when, as we may
suppose, the vision of a renewal of imperial authority in
the Western provinces was beginning to vanish away,
there appeared in the furthest corner of Europe, sprung of
a race but lately brought within the pale of civilization, a
j line of chieftains devoted to the service of the Holy See,
and among them one whose power, good fortune, and
heroic character pointed him out as worthy of a dignity
to which doctrine and tradition had attached a sanctity
almost divine.
Of the new monarchies that had risen on the ruins of
Rome, that of the Franks was by far the greatest. In the
I third century they appear, with Saxons, Alemanni, and
; Thuringians, as one of the greatest German tribe leagues.
I The Sicambri (for it seems probable that this famous race
> was a chief source of the Frankish nation) had now laid
aside their former hostility to Rome, and her future repre-
sentatives were thenceforth, with few intervals, her faithful
allies. Many of their chiefs rose to high place : Malarich
receives from Jovian the charge of the Western provinces;
Bauto and Mellobaudes figure in the days of Theodosius
and his sons; Meroveus (if Meroveus be a real name)